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JuSIAH  HoI.3ROOK,  EDITOR. 


Term*  :  Two 


F  A  IVI  II  Y  I  Y  C  F  I J  *1  llB  lliXtlibitiuilS  of  tlie  Llassus  were  wit-  I  hope  that  iheir  lime  has  tiol  b«.‘eii  unprotiiahly  nor  Kecilatiun  (njin  Levisac’s  Grammar,  Exercises  in 

'  ^  *  1—  I  V./  C.  IVI  .  nesseil  l)y  crowded  audiences,  with  great  in-  unpleasaml^f  employed.  In  .he  records  or  ilie  Clais  I’ronunciaiion  and  I'ranslaiion  (rom  Charles  XII., 

*  terest  and  .Sltisfaction.  These  afforded  a  <“und  some  memoranda  of  tlie  snhjecu  Kecilalmn  (rom  liolmaue’s  CoHotjuial  Phrases,  and 

JusiAH  Hoi.3Rook,  EDITOR.  anr.iio'  iir-.ntt/x.l  tr.  f.  .k  aiieiided  to  at  the  diti'erent  meetings,  and  also  ol  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  con\er- 

-  stioiig  prac  ical  aigiiinent  in  fa\or  of  the  ^ome  other  matters  which  consiiiuTe  what  may  be  saiion  m  French  upon  lamtlfar  subjects. 

I :  Two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance.  Six  copies  "'at  the  active  pursuits  of  hie  do  not  called  the  business  pan  of  their  doings.  'the  meetings  ihenrelorwaid  proved  to  b*  very  in- 

for  ten  dollars  "  ^  "CCPSSarilv  debar  any  one  fl'OUl  scieuptic  aiill  In  conclusion,  1  may  express  to  you  the  satisfaction  siructive  and  agreeable. 

literary  iiiiprovenient.  I  have  felt  in  superintending  the  exercises  of  tins  Class  It  is  believed  that  the  study  was  pursued  with  ad¬ 
it  was  tbougbt  advisable  this  season  to  '?'!•*  “fcupied  several  years  of  riiy  vantage  to  ourselves  and  credit  to  our  teacher,  who 

ilouttt)  Annual  Resort  r^i„.  rr>i  •  ’  ’■  life,  and  which  has  been  constantly  incre.ising  in  in-  combines  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  languago 

or  torm  live  Classes.  Ibis  was  acconlingly  lerest,  the  more  I  Imve  been  able  to  comprehend  u  ;  a  pleasant  and  efticiem  tact  of  insimciisn. 

Tvr'r'ir'VT  tlone,  and  they  liave  pursued  tlie  following  a  science,  without  a  rival  in  the  views  which  it  pre-  We  are  but  expressing  the  general  opinion  of  tho 

WUoltJN  LYCLiU.M.  studies: — Elocuiion  tind  Debate;  Rbetoric  senis  to  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  of  the  order,  beauty  Class,  which  closed  on  the  :2d  of  Apr.l,  when  we  •*/ 

Submitted  May  IG,  1833.  and  Composition;  Astronomy*  Geo''raniiy  grandeur  of  the  Universe.  1  will  add,  that  I  that  we  anticipate  with  pleasure  its  coutmuanc*  tiur- 

^  an/I  Hi<tnrv  •  Ibo  rronid.  I  ^  highly  approve  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Lvccum,  ing  the  cusuing  season. 

S  Board  of  Managers  deem  it  worthy  of  «  _  'i*  i  of  oirering  to  its  members  the  privilege  of  detoting  a  tic  ...»  n 

k,  in  presenting  their  Fourth  Aimiial  P«r>io"  ‘heir  time  to  the  study  of  some  particular  ,J. 

*  *1...  T>_” _  r _  1-1  Classes  in  Elocution  and  Debate.  Astroiiomv.  ijrauch  of  know  eiJi’-p.  Iti^  verv  mnrh  bv  roncen-  oMlTii,  >  ^ 


jlourtt)  ainnual  Report 


1.  T.  Smitu, 


Co7n-niy«». 
fur  t/i*  Clui*. 


r.HETORIC  ASD  COMFOSITIOS  CE.'.SI. 

The  following  i*  from  A  note  publishf^i  in  the  Mcf- 


comparalively  small  .society,  it  has  become, 
during  ilie  short  jieriod  of  about  four  y<  ai*s,  ^ 

one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  associ¬ 
ations  ill  the  city. 

Nor  has  its  success  by  any  means  been  the  ^  / 
result  of  mere  circiimstiinee.  It  has  hail  ^  ’ 

iiumero'is  and  powerful  difficiihies  to  con-  *■ 

teinl  with  ;  hut  throiigii  the  persevering  ex-  Of  the 


ELOCUTION  AND  DEBATING  CLASS. 


ertioilS  of  its  projectors,  together  with  the  popular  titan  the  one  we  represent.  .Associated  for 
spirit  and  energy  which  have  ever  been  •  ‘•'“'b'  "h“h  eminently  combines 

is.r  *i!^v  ..  K  I  •  li  aijreuable  rocrcalioii  uilli  sol»<J  iiulruciion,  iiii  niein- 

j  .  '  ^  and  es|)ecially  |,ave  attended  all  the  meetings  with  alacrity  and 


Of  the  various  Classes  of  the  Lyci  um,  none  is  more  useful  and  honorable  direction. 

ipular  iliaii  the  one  we  represent.  .Associated  for  Jesse  CiiicKEr.iNG,  Sup’t. 


various  other  societies  whose  object  is  more  mime-  lie  reme.nbered  as  their  beneiaclor.  SVhen  lli«  no- 
diately  to  check  vice  and  excess,  and  to  give  liic  lice  was  given  (which  was  at  a  late  period)  llial  reports 
mind,  in  the  forming  period  of  youth,  permanently  would  be  cxfiected  from  the  respeciive  Cla.se*,  lh» 


GEOCr.APHV  AND  UtSTOUV  CLASS. 


by  the  young  men,  it  lias  more  tban  succeed-  Jileasnre.  lu  roll  exhibii*  the  names  of  mor*  than  The  Geography  and  Hislory  Class  has  not  receiv-  before  the  Lyceum, 
ed  in  overcoming  them  all.  It  has  jilaced  Gf'y  young  men,  a  very  large  majority,  we  believe,  ed  the  aiteniiou-ihal  Is  due  to  the  vast  importance  ol 

itself  on  a  (bimdution  wliicli,  so  long  us  the  over  any  other  of  the  Classes.  us  objects  from  the  young  men  of  the  Lyceum.  Tue 

institution  sliull  be  cliaractenzed  by  the  same  ,  ^  subscriber  can  ofihr  no  other  cause*  li.r  tin*  neglect.  The  unprecedented  success  of  the  CIasse« 

„  .1  1  •'  'he  |ire'«»iil  lime,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  ol  ilian  that  the  great  popii  aritv  of  two  of  it.  tonlem-  •  i  i  .  ii  .  , 

qualities,  cannot  be  moved.  j-ri.K-ipal  of  ihe  15oyl.,ion  School  in  poraries,  vix.  fhe  Elocution  and  Debating,  aiid  X  *  "=*  f bits  serve.l  Still  more  to  streiigthea 

At  the  comiiieiicemciit  of  the  .“casoii  lately  ibis  city;  and  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  a  social  and  Rhetoric  and  Composition  Classes,  has  u  mainly  cn-  ^”0  belief  of  the  Board  iu  their  extciisiv# 

completed,  the  Board  did  not  fail  to  make  plea.sani  intercourse  has  been  inainiaiued,  and  a  gen-  gaged  the  attention  of  the  young  men,  and  have  loll  utilit}’ ;  and  bus  inspired  new  aiKi  animated 
every  exertion  to  prosecute  the  measures  saiistaciion  manifested,  both  on  the  part  ol  them  noopporiuniiv  (ho  matierwhat  the  r  inclination,)  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future  prosjiecfs  of 
proposed  iu  tlicir  Report,  reudored  to  aiitl  and  that  of  the  members  to  attend  to  other  Classes  tlm.i  those.  The  Govern-  the  Lyceum.  Great  credit  is  duo  to  the 

*  '  ,  ,  ,  c-  •  ’  ,  ,  At  Its  rpiiiinencement,  much  inconvenience  was  ex-  nient  ot  the  Lyceum  arc  doubtless  aware,  that  its  ,  ^  i  •  _  ,u„,„  'TV..* 


above  named  had  been  dissolved,  and  all  committee* 
discharged.  It  was'lrom  this  circumstance  that  a  re- 
()/>rt  was  neglected,  not  that  it  was  unsuccessful.— 
File  writer  doc.s  not  ofler  thi*  as  a  report,  but  a*  an 
apology.  Its  report,  thereiure,  must  be  lU  Exhibilioa 


A  Member  of  the  Clas*. 


projiosed  iu  tlicir  Rc|)ort,  reudored  to  anil 


arcejited  by  t  lie  Society  soon  after  the  last  K,erieiircd  in  ron-ciiueiice  of  I'lere  being  no  regulations  members  arc 


Aimiial  IVIeeting. 

Ill  coiiseqiiciice  of  disfyipointment  in  an 


for  the  govermnciil  of  the  Class.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  many  to  devole-more  bavc  llOt  only  done  much  for  their  OWn  JIII« 

. .  a /'oilc  of  By-laws  Wits  adopted,  vvliich  have  prodnceii  than  three  evenings  in  the  week  to  the  objects  of  the  Jirovemcilt,  but  their  enterprise  has  contrib" 

endeavor  to'prociire  the  ifall  of  tiie  Masonic  'he  happiest  ellects;  and  the  Comniiiiee  with  the  great-  l.vceum.  It  is,  however,  a  great  consolation  for  the  „ted  as  iriicli,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  other 
I  /•  *1  .  /•  1  T  ‘  •  fNt  pleasure  iiilorin  ilie  Lyceuii.,  Inal  nolwiihsiaudin"  les.s  extended  honefils  of  this  Class,  that  the  cause  ol'  •  *uJv  .*:**.;»«***♦•  tl.AA 

Temple  for  the  meelmgs  of  die  Lycetim,  it  ,i,e  m.mber  of  members,  U,e  meeiings  have  always  u  arises  in  the  interest  felt  in  Classes,  the  obi/ et,  ol  i\'rr'uiistance,  to  the  prositei  ity  ot  the  Asso- 
was  thought  advisaiile  to  ohtaiti  the  liovi^toii  t>een  conducte<!  with  the  uimosl  order  ami  decorum,  which  are  no  less  important.  Satislied,  as  all  who  cation,  it  is  our  conviction,  Irom  me  ex|)e- 
Ilall ;  which,  however,  having  been  recently  In  no  insianee  has  any  one  violated,  in  any  material  a'lendcd  the  class  this  season  are,  that  iliongh  others  rience  of  this  Society,  together  with  our 
jiaiiited  and  tiued  up  iu  a  liTiidsome  style  '•''ttree,  the  laws  of  its  government.  By  a  vote  of  the  of  its  coiemporaries  have  equally  as  important  results  knowledge  of  the  history  of  similar  ussoci* 
and  being  liglited  with  mis.  was  fimiul  in  f^*»ss.  one  hour  of  cacfi  meeung  has  t>een,  vve  think  ai  d  ol.jects,  yet  none,  vve  firmly' beiicv/-,  do  excel  or  ations  in  Other  places,  that  such  Classes  ara 

I  ^  o  II  V  *.1  liidiciously,  sui  apar*  <«r  cxcrcij»es  m  rciia///*r  •  aud  II)  sGroass.  in  j  "v  •**"'  ii  **  ^  nnri 

almost  every  resiicct  suituble  tor  tlie  accom  ,!,«  opinion  ot  iiie  lea/  hor,  as  wen  as  m  irTa^oi  me  ii.-.n.  Engaged  as  we  are,  m  mercaniile  vocaiioiis.  '''oi»|>e'nsah!e  to  the  extensive  success  ana 
modation  of  the  Society.  members,  great  individual  initrovcment  has  been  al-  what  suliject  can  be  mure  important  to  our  m/ndx,  aiut  pt'rtuniw.n/.j/ nf  cverv  Jiopillur  Lvceiim.  It 

A  number  of  distiii"uislied  Gentlemen  not  tained,  in  iliis  useful,  but  much  nrglecied /Icparimoni  our  intercsfi,  than  the  study  of  the  History  and  the  is  impossible  to  secure  the  co-o|>eration  of  all 
mpiivliprs  Ilf  the  I  v/'potn  niiifspvpr-d  of  tlip  education.  'I’lie  remainder  ol  the  evening  has  been  Geography  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world?—  die  Iliemlters,  ill  ailV  Other  wav.  We  tliere- 

membeiN.  liavc  fivoreil*  the  Society  with  in  the  promotion  'J'e  general  ob-  A  complete  knowledge  of  History  tends  to  the  ac-  earnestly  lio|»e,  that  no  exertion  will  b« 

inenioei^  Iia\c  lavortil  me  oO(  icry  Wim  j#.ets  of  ihc  Class,  VI^.  and  quamUnce  of  character,  maimers  and  customs  ;  and  .  .  ♦!  /  r  -  •  t  7  M'  t  I 

Lectures,  They  liave  been  ffonerally  of  a  Debate.  Of  the  proficiency  in  tlicse,  die  Commitiee  as  it  is  the  object  of  morcaulile  Yocations  to  feed  die  "  tJie  next  to  e>taj>Jisri  and 


duriii"  the  season.  Tlittse,  littwevcr,  proveil  •‘nmient.  When  they  consider  the  vast  importance,  vorable  to  the  Teacher.  In  justice  both  to  Ihe  C'Ia«,-.  ut  every  department  of  its  o|)eration.«. 

to  extuie  so  deet)  an  interest  that  two  even-  or  rather  the  necessity  ot  strict  order  and  regularity  ami  to  him,  the  subscriber  feels  bound  to  lay  before  'The  Lyceum  lias  lieeii  rc|)resetited  by 

inwa  VVPI-P  /li^votPil  fei  P-ich ’/vf '  tliPiri  The  proceeding  in  die  I'nriheranre  of  the  respective  oh-  the  (Jovernment  the  causes  whirh  influeiieed  the  three  delegates  at  the  A llliual  Meeting  of  tho 

liigs  vvtit-  /I  *' t  ‘  II  III  III.  III.  jprts  of  the  Clas>es,  the  Committee  flatter  themselves  members,  in  dissolving  previous  to  the  regular  time.  .Anipi-ieon  1  vcpiim  rccptitiv  liei.l  in  N'ptr 

Board  are  sensiitleof  an  imiiortaiit  defect  m  ,1,3,  diis  suggestion  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  In  the  first  place,  the  small  number  of  members  at-  ,  J,,,  ■  1  ,  1  I* 

not  Itrov  id  ing  for  more  Debates,  as  such  ex-  Governmem?  tending,  cssouiially  diminished  its  interest.  In  the  York.  1  he  report  of  the  plan  and  nitrations 


not  providing  for  more  Deli.ites,  as  such  ex-  Govcrnmeui. 

erciscs  are  not  only  extensively  henefieial  in  Eow.  Gust,  '^uckfrman, 

themselve.s,  by  eliciting  iiiftrmaiion  and  Javiks  Bi.akf.  Jr. 

talent,  quickening  the  iiitellcctiial  fnculties,  Lorenzo  S.  Russell. 

anil  inspiring  coiifiilenco,  hut  calculated  to 

adil  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  members,  astronomical  class, 

when  iiitroiluced  its  a  prominent  part  of  the  On  assuming  the  charge  assigned  me  by  the  Com- 

oxercises  of  a  Lyceum.  They  trust  this  mitiee  of  the  Lyrcnm,  my  first  object  was  to  deter- 


fault  will  he  avoided  the  coming  sea.son.  «'  exercises  would 

,,,,  .  .  1-  .  r  .1  I'  •  p  '>e  likclv  to  imparl  Ihe  most  uscltil  information  to  the  , 

I  lie  following  IS  a  list  of  the  Lxeicises  of  'I  considered  the  age  and  the  progress  of  the 

the  term :  memhers,  and  the  necessity  of  study  011  their  part, 

Iiiiroductorv  I.ecture  on  the  Mind.  J.  T.  Austin,  and  of  explanations  on  mine.  Bcgniiiing  with  the  I'^p 


ses,  the  Committee  Hatter  themselves  j  members,  111  dissolving  previous  to  tlie  regular  time,  .\nierican  Lvcciltn  recently  lieiil  in  \eiT 
lion  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  In  the  first  place,  ihe  small  number  of  members  at-  _  '•  „  .  ,.1....  o.wi 

lending,  cssouiially  diminished  its  interest.  In  the  Y  ork.  1  he  report  of  the  plan  and  nitrations 
Edvv.  Gust,  '^uckfrjian  "^x‘  plaee,  the  'JVacher  admitted  to  the  Class,  that,  of  the  Association,  was  received  witli  ail  UQ- 
Javii's  Bi.akf  Jr.  ’  for  the  cause  just  slated,  his  interest  and  means  ol  usual  ilcgrce  of  satisfiiction. 

Lorenzo  S.  Russell.  usefulness  were  also  diminished.  Under  these  eir-  Tlie  pccimiarv  affairs  of  the  Lycetim  ar® 

curnsmnccs  they  considted  themselves  bound  to  j  flour'isliiitg  State  than  they  bavo 

vole  for  a  clis.'ioluPon,  ami  il  was  accofilin^Iy  done,  i  t  r  •  7  *• 

ASTRONOMICAL  CLASS,  From  ihis  slatcmeiil  the  Government  rail  draw  tliCT  oeiorc  Mlice  liS  lOrniatlOn.  ^ 

the  char<'c  assigned  me  by  the  Com-  conclusions  reipeciing  the  condition,  utility  and  The  Board  do  not  cotisitler  it  necessary  in 
rciim  mv  first  object  was  to  deter-  prositeels  of  Ihe  Class.  Respecting  any  suggestion  this  Report,  to  expatiate  111)011  tllC  general 
mind  Uat  course  of  exercises  would  lor  furiher  consideration,  the  subscriber  can  oidv  re-  ;k| vantages  of  popular  education,  for  this 


be  likclv  to  imparl  the  most  uscltil  information  to  the  cbn'mc'd  “pen  a  reorganization  ol  the  ^er/g-  j  done  ampiv  ill  former  Reports, — 

Ciass.  'I  considere/l  the  age  and  the  progress  of  the  system  m.ghl  be  .  »  •  intelii-reiit 

members,  and  the  necosMv  of  study  oi.  their  part,  aflep'etl,  winch  has  been  pul  m  practice  during  the  1  “e  time  has  got  e  ij,  v> nen  toe  inieiii  en^ 
.....I ,  r  «J..i, ...iiu  .i.J  past  term.  portion  of  commnmtv  entertjuned  doubts 


Lecture  on  Llorulion.  J.  Pierpont.  vcri 

Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  .AfTections.  best 

E.  -M.  P.  Wells.  >IU'I 
Lecture  on  Indian  Civitizalion.  B  B.  Thatcher.  •”  t 
Eulogy  on  Dr.  .Spurzheim.  Dr,  Grigg.  'ion 

Lecture  oil  Books.  Clement  Durgiii.  fbuii 

Discussion : — ('an  business  men,  [losscssing  the  ad-  boo 
raiilages  afforded  by  Lyceums  and  similar  associa-  I  ’hl 
tions,  qualify  themselves  as  well  for  the  highest  trusts,  kuc 


SI  term.  portion  ol  commnnity  entertained  douurs 

I’he  Subscriber  feels  bennd  to  express  the  graiiiii/Ie  .,n  jo  its  ificalculalile  importance,  in  itself 


Lorenzo  S.  Russell,  Sec'y. 


FRENCH  CLASS. 


■  IV  r'  •  3  I  rni„ht  lin / e  it  ]ii  m v-  n’o/vi  r  to  wiv-p  1  of  the  various  departments  of  Geography — well  rcaii  lican  governmeiir.  1  lie  pnicticanilltj,  too, 

l.eeiure  on  no.ms  /dement^  Du^-?if’'  found,  liowev.T.  much  di(Iieniry  in  obfainii.g'’suilabic  J'lodern  History-g  fled  with  the  art  of  educalilig,  to  a  considerable  C.Vtent,  tho 

yjisc/aWon  -('an  business  men,  possessing  Ihe  ad-  books.  Several  distiiigiiishcd  teachers  in  this  city  pi  pleasing  m  the  familiar  romm.inicationo!  know-  great  mn.NS  ol  thcpeoplc,IsnoIongerdoubt- 
raiilages  aflbrdeil  by  Lyceums  and  similar"associa-  l..l<l  me  w hat  books  they  used,  hut  confessed  that  they  ‘‘‘I-  If  "OW  clearly  pcrccivcil,  that  tho 

tions,  qualify  theinsedves  as  well  for  Ihe  highest  trusts,  knew  of  none  with  vvli  eh  they  were  al  all  well  .satis-  -  'pparher  indeed  the  Class  eoul/l  not  extensive  Stlldv  of  some  branch  of  ScietlCO 

and  most  responsible  duties  of  puf.lie  stations,  as  pro-  'lyf,  I  ^  have  continued  a  month  from  it’s  commVticement.  or  literature,  hr.sides  the  acquirement  of 

of  the  people  of  the  North-  omy. containing  an  nhridgmeiil  of  Keith  on  the  gloln-s,  patihlc  with,  blit  CSlsential  to  filial  get!  success 

lUvery  and  the  Colonization  a  recent  work  of  which  the  sinicments  in  general  .ire  french  cr  ass  anti  nscfiillics®  in,  the  common  pursuits  of 

Is.  correct,  and  the  second  part  of  which  contains  a  ^  ^  regards  llic  aequiremt  llt  of 

.d.Smdy  G.  W.  Light.  valuable  aecounl  of  the  use  of  the  terresinal  and  ^e  Class  in  Frcncli  was  formed  November  12,  knowledge,  the  bu.siness  student 

S.  G  Howe.  celesti.al  globes.  1832,  un/ler  the  inslrnelion  of  Mr.  .\.  15.  Iloyt,  with  a  //'““‘sos  oii  , 

J.  V.  C.  Smith.  At  the  fir^t  meeting  of  Ihe  Class  on  the  1  fth  of  Nov.  full  complement  of  members.  The  meetings  were  posi^ssc.s  greater  ailiantages  titan  tne  pi^ 

)well  Mason.  last,  in  an  Introductory,  I  slated  to  the  C'a.s  the  plan  held  regularly  on  .Monday  evenings,  in  the  Newton  fossional  mail  ;  that  while  all  classes  of  tho 

!  of  Chrisliaiiily.  of  study  conehnled  upon,  and  assigned  lessons  for  the  eommillec-room,  CornhiH,  and  w  ere  continued  for  rvorld  mav  a.«sist  in  improving  each  Other, 

Mr.  W'inslow'.  meetings.  These  I  have  gone  over  with  the  Class,  some  lime  with  considerable  spirit ;  but  as  jD/rfn  be-  imtirovement  can  he  effected  oiilv  io 

ditealion.  Dr.  Grigg.  and  have  endeavored  to  make  them  as  inlelliglhle  as  came  nccfssary  to  render  the  meetings  interesting.  ,i,-  /.rtont  t/v  wliieli  i-neh  rln** 

System.  .4.  R.  Thompson,  possible,  by  putting  questions  to  each  individual,  and  and  as  the  novellv  of  th^s  first  attempt  at  Freneh  in-  proportion  to  le  e  ^ 

in  Rlielorie  &.  Composition,  endeavoring  to  pre-eiit  the  ideas  in  such  a  form  as  that  struclion  (in  the  Lyceum)  had  subsided,  the  attend-  shall  improve  Its  advantages  lor  progressing 

J.  C.  Warren.  each  might  understand  them.  I  have  often  found  it  ance  ajpd  number  of  the  members  diminished,  and  it  in  knowledge — and  that  the  world,  tliere- 

■onomy.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  necessary  to  add  to  the  matter  of  the  Text-book,  and  w  as  thdught  expedient  to  report  the  siinaiion  of  the  jg  one  great  Lyceum,  of  which  .MCTUAL 

!  measures  of  the  Coloniza-  sometimes  to  make  eorreclK/ns  of  its  errors.  Class  to  the  Lyceum,  recommending  at  the  same  lime  ,v,j.rovemf.XT  should  ever  he  the  object  and 


Discussion  coiilimied.  choose,  I  finally  adopted  Guy’s  F.'emenis  of  Aslroii- 

Leelure  on  Ihe  Duties  of  the  people  of  the  North-  omy. containing  an  nhridgmiiil  of  Keith  on  the  gloln-s, 
ern  Slates  in  respect  to  Slavery  and  the  Colonization  a  recent  work  of  winch  the  sinicments  in  general  .ire 
Society.  B.  B.  Edwards.  correct,  and  the  second  part  of  which  contains  a 

Lecture  on  Rusiness  and  Study.  G.  W.  Light.  valuable  aecounl  of  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  and 
Lecture  on  the  Blind.  S.  G  Howe.  celestial  globes. 

Lecture  on  the  Eye.  J.  V.  C.  Smith.  At  the  fir^t  meeting  of  Ihe  Class  on  the  1  fth  of  Nov. 

Lecture  on  .Music.  Lowell  Mason.  last,  in  an  Introductory,  I  slated  !•>  the  C'a^s  the  plan 

I,eclurc  on  the  Science  of  Chrisliaiiily.  of  study  conehnled  upon,  and  assigned  lessons  lor  the 

Mr.  W'inslow'.  meetings.  These  I  have  gone  over  with  the  Class, 
Lecture  on  Physical  Education.  Dr.  Grigg.  and  have  endeavored  to  make  them  as  inlelliglhle  as 

Lecture  on  ihe'Human  System.  .4.  R.  Thompson,  possible,  by  putting  questions  to  each  individual,  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  «k  Composition,  endeavoring  to  pre-eiit  the  ideas  in  such  a  form  as  that 
Lecture  on  Education.  J.  C.  Warren.  each  might  understand  them.  I  have  often  found  it 

Lecture  on  Political  Economy.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  necessary  to  add  to  Ihe  matter  of  the  Text-book,  and 
Discussion : — Have  the  measures  of  the  Coloniza-  sometimes  to  make  eorreclKms  of  its  errors. 


tion  Society  a  tendency  to  remove  the  evil  of  slavery  From  the  14ih  of  November  to  the  29lh  of  .Mareh,  —as  there  were  many  young  ladies  interested  in  the  , 
from  this  country  ?  we  had  twenty  exercises  or  lectures,  or  one  a  week,  study — that  they  be  invited  to  attend.  This  was  ac-  inotto, 

Discussion  continued.  without  n  single  inferruplion.  Tlicy  have  occupied  cordingly  done.  As  several  of  the  ladies  had  previ- 

Lecture  on  the  Peculiar  demand  of  the  age  for  in-  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  each  ;  and  we  have  ously  some  know-ledge  of  the  language,  our  instruc-  f® 

telleetual  and  moral  elevation.  J.  A.  Bolles.  through  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  book. —  tor  made  an  addition  to  the  course  of  studie<. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Elocution,  Those  attending  have  appeared  to  be  interested ;  and  The  exercises  for  the  evening  subsequently  were  a  ' 


For  the  Board, 


Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Elocution. 


I  Those  attending  have  appeared  to  be  interested  j  and  |  The  exercises  for  the  evening  subsequently  were  a  ' 


GEO  W.  LIGHT,  Stcrelnry. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM 


IGi 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


CHtLoacrr. 

He  must  be  stupid  indeed,  wlio  hns  no 
desire  m  know  ilie  nature,  uses,  .'ind  iianiss 
of  tlie  lujredieiits  oftlie  water-oruok  wliicli 
gl/'en  «o  lieai.ritiilly  by  liis  door,  and  dollies 
lii!’  (ield:j  i:j  sticli  ricli  iiiaiilles  ot'i^reen.  'I'lie 
eleujeiU:-  of  ilic  raging;  caiaract,  of  tlic  ma¬ 
jestic  rive;'  end  of  tlie  boundless  and 
botionticaj  ocean,  have  some  claim  to  llie 
atterticu  of  every  intellectual  and  mural 
being. 

The  few  iiigreilients  composing  tlie  soil 
wliicb  repays  ibe  iiidiisiry  of  ibe  farmt-r 
witb  barn-  and  garners  lilleil  with  his  rich 
and  rnried  pi  oductions,  and  loads  our  tables 
willi  Lcun'.'cH  which  ought  constniitly  to  till 
our  heart  i  with  overflowing  gratitude  to  our 
heavenly  I’  iieliictor,  camiot  he  reasonably 
disregai dr. I  iiy  any  rational  being, especially 
by  a  dinrtiau.  Who  is  so  stupiil,and  even 
brutisli,  as  to  look  with  iiidifl'erence  upon 
the  lofty  Alp.s  and  the  towering  Andes,  ami 
not  to  ad  nil  j  the  strict  regularity  and  order, 
amidst  tne  a|ipnrently  wild  confusion  ot 
‘Alps  ;  led  on  Alps?’ 

\Vli.»  ran  fail  to  admire  the  hsauty,  vari¬ 
ety.  aa  1  richrjess  of  the  vegetable  creation? 
Do  i.ot  tlie  delicacy  of  the  violet,  and  the 
inaje-ty  and  hardihood  of  the  oak,  alike 
dis|)iay  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  tlie 
Grei't  Architect  of  both  ?’ 

O.  do  tlie  cattle  upon  a  thnusniid  hills, 
the  n>  \  riads  of  Ashes  sporting  in  the  sea,  the 
beciiu. Ill  songsters  wiiii  their  liclicst  plu- 
ninge  waving  through  the  iiir,  or  the 
numo’rless  insects  waited  iipoi'.  tlie  breeze, 
nink  no  (.alls  upon  our  uttentioii  uud  our 
graluede  r 

If  i  ic  iuaninnte,  insensible,  and  irrational 
woi  aS  cf  our  Creator  have  claims  upon  our 
nitei.iK;!!,  our  admiration,  and  our  gratitude, 
how  Guglit  we  to  look  iijion  the  sprightly, 
artles.s  a'ml  aflectimiate  child?  Look  at 
that  group  of  children,  who,  faced  towards 
the  seiiool,  with  equal  agility  and  grace,  skip 
it  over  tiie  hill.  Look,  too,  at  tlieir  doeilily 
anil  tin  Ir  smile.-*,  always  called  I'orili  by  ilie 
timely  i:i:  iriictioii  and  kind  words  of  tlieir 
teach. -r.  Whose  heart  is  so  hard  as  not  to 
he  too.  lied  at  the  sight  ofa  little  iiii.is,  while 
nlie  is  i  nparling  the  kind  and  eontiiiued 
ki.-'S  !(.  'i  -r  mother’s  eheck  ?  Who  doi  siiol 
see  in  ihis  iiiHint  thing  the  germ  of  immor¬ 
tality  Who  cannot  perceive,  that  to  the 
comb. tie. I  and  blended  elements  and  power- 
of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  tiiiir 

doin'*,  tliere  are  added  in  tlie  sprightly, smil¬ 
ing  eSuld  intelleeinal  and  moral  powers,  more 
digmlied  and  more  imperisliable  than  the 
elements  or  the  operations  of  matter? — 
Vv'liat  can  we  find  in  this  rieli,  varieil,  and 
wid.'j-s'iread  creation  more  aniiiiating,  more 
dlgoi  i'-il,  or  more  exhniistless  as  subjects  of 
stuiL.lhaii  the  original  elemetits,  the  mi- 
nier.His  and  combined  povver.s,  the  strong 
and  e-  ntlicling  propensities  of  an  artle.ss, 
miail  il;- rated  child?  Do  we  not  find  in 
him  iii  ne  the  original  elements  and  powers 
ofoii.j  Ues — of  Man?  And  yet,  where 
is  the  p.iilosoplier,  or  the  Christian,  who 
often  n:.c)rts  to  tliis  original  fountain  of 
li.;.riari  eleinent.s— of  human  jiovvers — of 
huma.i  w.’.iknes.ses — of  linmaii  dignity — of 
liuitr.n  I  -cadutioii — of  glorious  hope— of 
black  li  'pair  ? 

If  the  sitr'y  of  children  is  an  em|)loyment 
worthy  <  filie  oiiilosoplierand  the  idiristian, 
it  is  esp.  .!ly  worthy  of  themselves  ;  and 
no  si;l>,  ’  i  is  mo.''e  within  their  conqirehen- 
sion ;  li  ...e  more  deeply  interc.sting ;  none 
more  eonstanlly  fraught  with  an  array  of 
novei'y;  none  more  exiianstless;  none  of 
higher  dignity  ;  none  more  linked  witli 
ctern.ty;  m*ne  radiating  at  more  points; 
none  '.vdli  rays  more  brilliant,  or  firtlier  ex- 
teiidol  ;  none  which  so  much  comprises 
within  itself  tiis  sum  and  fiiihstance — tlie 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  ediieation. 

Am.  I.  )W  can  children  study  themselves? 
Wliy,  ( !i  1  they  not  see,  and  feel,  and  exam¬ 
ine  tiieir  physical  organs  and  structure.^ — 
Can  they  not  tell  that  they  have  liands,  feet, 
cyc3,  ar.i!  e.irs?  Can  they  not  know  that 
tliey  .".re  .'imposed  of  hone  and  flesh  and 
blood?  Can  they  not  perceive  the  powers 
and  tl-"*  n;  i  .ntions  of  their  various  organs? 
Do  file?  !io'.  know  that  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  I;.:cr  with  their  cars,  and  walk  witli 
their  fjc:  ?  Can  tliey  not  go  m.».ch  fa.-iher 
into  .'■n  exainina'ion  of  their  physical  sys¬ 
tems’.'  Is  there  not  means  by  which  they 
can  as''ertr.(ii  that  they  have  twelve  boner 


in  four  f-igrrs.  and  thirty  in  one  hand,  wrist  j  iny  acquaintance  witii  them,  and  to  extend  it 


and  a;-m.''  Can  they  not  disfmgiiisli  the 
mu-srl.  s  from  the  t"ndons.  and  the  cartilage 
from  tbo  ligr.meiits ?  What  prevents  their 
seeing  and  iniderstHnding  that  tlieir  hones 
are  so  many  lever-?  and  tliat  they  are  mov¬ 
ed  by  tlie  action  of  the  muscles  upon  them  ? 


Are  any  ofthese  as  difficult  or  ns  irksome  ns  land  perhaps  every  one  ufyoii  will  find  tlia 


tbeir  setting  upod  one  foot  of  slab,  week 


after  week  and  month  after  mouth,  to  learn 
twenty-six  nnmeuning  hieroglyphics?  Is 
it  us  great  a  task  as  to  muster  the  inultipli- 
caiion-lahlu?  Dues  it  Jiot  require  a  higher 
and  a  greater  power  of  the  mind,  clearly  to 
perceive  that  eleven  nines  are  ninety-nine, 
(hail  (hat  tlieir  bones  are  covered  with 
innseles,  and  fitted  with  join's,  and  lli'it 
the  joints  m  e  fastened  vvitli  cords,  and  made 
ea-y  by  eiisliions?  Why  can  they  not  ex- 
aiiiiiie  and  uiider.sluiid,  iiiui.y  of  (lie  varied 
.111(1  ceasele.ss  o|)eratniiis  of  this  physical 
li'iime,  the  parts  ol'  vvliieh  are  so  esnleiit? 

And  inii.'t  the  knowledge  which  ehildieii 
can  iicipiire  of  ilieiiiselves,  he  contined  I" 
their  physical  stnietnre  and  operations? — 
Can  they  not  perfoi  in,  and  see  that  they 
perfoMii,  many  things  wliieli  are  heymiil 
the  power  of  all  the  iiili  rior  orders  of  cre¬ 
ation  ?  Have  they  not  the  power,  and  may 
they  not  see  that  they  have  the  power,  ol 
eoinparing,  judging,  and  driiwin.g  coneln- 
-sioiis?  Are  they  notable, and  may  they  not 
perceive  that  they  are  able,  to  perceive  the 
eonneetion  helween  cause  and  effect,  and 
by  this  peice|itioti  to  fit  means  to  ends,  or 
to  prniluce  an  effect  by  its  njqiropriate 
cause  ? 

And  what  prevents  children  from  per 
ceiviiig  that  they  have  powers  distinct  from 
their  intellects  ;  tlnit  they  liave  ni‘"al  pow- 
?  Are  they  not  ahit;  nt  an  early  age  to 
distingiiisli  helween  right  and  wrung,  and 
can  they  not  see  that  they  can  make  this  dis¬ 
tinction?  J.s  not  .a  sense  of  jii.-tice — an  u|i- 
prohation  of  justice,  and  a  disapprohalion 
of  injustice,  almost  inherent  in  their  iiaime? 
.\re  they  not  shocked  with  acts  of  cruelty, 
or  of  iir-trealment,  which  would  he  scarcely 
perceived  and  not  nt  all  H  it  by  many  adults  ? 
Are  not  the  moral  perceptions  of  cliiliheii 
quicker,  mor.';  acute,  ntnl  mote  siisceplihle, 
iliau  those  of  a  large  majority  of  ailnlfs.^ — 
May  they  not  know  ilial  tlieir  jiowcr  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  places 
them  under  a  moral  and  religions  obligation 
to  perform  the  one  and  avoid  tlie  other?— 
.■\iid  may  not  a  sense  ol  this  obligation  he 
hronglit  home  to  tlie  ijiiick  perceptions  and 
tlie  snsccfiiihle  hearts  of  children,  with 
greater  certainty  and  greater  power,  tliati 
upon  the  minds  of  adults? 

If  chililren  are  miniature  men  ;  if  tliey 
contain  all  the  elements  ot  men  in  an  iin- 
adnlterated  state  ;  if  these  (dements  are 
active,  yieliling,  and  capable  of  being  mould¬ 
ed  into  any  shape  ;  if  one  ot  their  rn  >si 
striking  and  most  inijiortaiit  flicnliics  is  tin* 

..C  - .....l  l»r..taild'eg 

those  faculties;  why  not  apply  to  rJieiii, 
wliile  yet  snscepti'.ile,  the  plastic  hand  of 
F.diication?  Why  not  lead  them  to  stndt 
iliemseh  e.-’,  tliat  they  may  better  ajipreciale 
and  exert  tlieir  varied  powers?  NVIiy  ne- 
»leri  the  intelleeinal  perceptions,  wl.ich  in 
childhood  are  aivvnys  (jiiick,  till  they  liecoine 
dn.il  or  callous  with  alnise,  even  in  a  few 
year.i?  .'\nd  still  more  feelingly  it  may  he 
asked,  of  the  moral  sii.sceptihilitie.s,  why,  if 
'hey  are  tender  and  easily  moulded  in  child¬ 
hood,  they  slioidd  he  neglecle.l  until  tlicv 
li.'-come  rigid  with  inaction,  or  obliterated 
with  aluise?  Tliese  are  qiie.stions  which 
come  diivcily  home,  not  only  to  the  minds 
of  every  educator  and  every  parent,  hut  to 
every  pliilosoplier,  statesman,  patriot,  pliii- 
antliropisf,  Christian. 

Feeling,  as  we  have  long  felt,  a  most 
ardent  desire  to  throw  tlie  whole  of  our 
little  influence,  thniigli  it  should  he  hut  a 
mite,  into  the  broad  and  dec|)  channel  of 
Christian  Education  ;  know  ing  too,  as  W'e 
verily  heiieve  v.e  do  know,  that  the  earh/ 
powers  and  fiuscc|)til)i!ities  of  our  nature 
are  alone  capable  of  hein.g  moulded  into 
tr.ily  consistent  rnd  eitllglitened  christi.-.n 
character;  regretting  too,  and  deeply  re¬ 
gretting,  that  till  tlie  powers  of  children — 
their  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral 
powers,  should  he  ao  poorly  understood  and 
.appreciated,  not  merely  by  them.selves,  hut 
by  tlieir  parents, — w’e  take  this  opportunity 
to  addre.ss  to  those  rf  our  own  country,  and 
tliroitgh  them  to  their  parents  and  other 
li'iemls,  a  fi-w  inquiries  ;  and  to  present  to 
them  several  suggestions  and  proposal.s,  to 
which  we  invite  their  attention  and  effort.s. 

TO  AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 

Mv  V’orsG  Frie.nds; 

A  FEW  months  since  I  visited  schools 
where  some  of  you  were,  in  all  the  states  in 
the  Union.  Though  I  saw  but  few  of  your 
whole  number,  which  is  four  millions,  and 
my  acquaintance  with  them  was  short,  it 
WLS  happy.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  co'itintie 


tons  i.tany  more  of  you  as  I  can,  by  corre.s- 
oondiiig  wlili  you  through  the  Family 
Lvceiim.  Mm  ;ome  of  you  it. ay  say  that 
you  are  too  voiing  to  liirnisliany  thing  to  h. 
printed.  l*iit,  before  yon  say  .so,  i  hop 
you  will  think  a  nnmt'tit  vvliat  von  can  do 


you  can  do  ■oiuething  to  help  each  other. 


In  one  school  where  I  pe/ceived  that  the 
teacher  and  children  loved  each  other  very 
miicli,  I  observed  upon  the  table  *  Hall’s 
Lectures  to  School  Teachers.’  I  asked  the 
teacher,  w  ho  was  a  lady,  if  that  hook  helped 
her  any  in  keeping  school.  Site  said  that  it 
did  very  ihucIi  ;  and  that  she  valued  it  more 
highly  because  it  vx.'is  a  present  I'rom  Iter 
pupil.-.  VV'hen  1  lecollected  tliat  the  Bible 
s:i\s  that  it  is  iiioie  hle.ssed  to  give  than  to 
receivo,  I  understood  why  this  present  made 
the  children  happy  no  less  than  the  teacher. 
Now,  if  each  eliild  in  your  school  should 
give  one  cent,  it  will  perli.ips  make  enough 
to  pioeiire  the  same  present  for  your 
teacher.  Do  you  not  wish  to  try? 

In  another  school  where  I  saw  a  large 
lihrai  v,  1  a.sk(‘d  the  teacher  how  he  olitained 
it?  He  said  with  inuiiey  e<dlecie(l  by  the 
children,  which  iii  three  or  four  years  had 
amoiiuted  to  more  than  u  liiiridred  dollars, 
'riiere  were  about  tiliy  children  in  tin 
school,  and  each  brought  a  cent  every 
.Miiiiday  morning,  to  prueiire  hooks  or  appa¬ 
ratus.  For  hesidis  the  library  they  had  a 
rrient  deal  of  apparatos,  wliieli  was  also 
purchased  by  money  collected  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  saw  several  other  schools  w  here 
hooks  and  apparatus  had  been  uhtuined  in 
the  same  way. 

Slioiild  not  yon  like  to  try  to  get  somi 
hooks  and  apparatus  in  this  way  ? 

In  many  schools  which  I  visited,  I  saw 
cases  or  slielve.-,  filled  with  minerals  and 
Ollier  specimens  of  nature  or  art,  which 
the  teachers  said  were  collected  by  (Id 
eliildren.  One  seliool  wlii  -It  had  made  a 
large  colh-ctiun,  pul  up  and  sent  to  otiiei 
.schools  five  or  si.x  tlioii.snitd  specimens. 
One  nr  tvvo  others  sent  a  l.ox  of  minerals  to 
tlie  National  Lyceum,  which  met  a  few 
days  since  in  New  York,  for  that  society  to 
send  to  any  part  of  tlie  eoimtry  wdien;  they 
slionid  think  he.-t.  Can’t  every  (  hild  w’lm 
reads  or  liears  of  tlii.-,  find  .-o.n. ‘thing  wliicii 
he  can  c.t  rv  to  scim.d  to  hc  'in  a  er.hi- 
net ;  for  a  ccdleetion  of  ciirin  iiii-s  is  called 
a  eahiael.  And  when  a  eahlnet  isccdlected 
in  your  school,  pel  haps  \  <mi  eaii  senil  some 
specimens  to  other  si  liool.s,  or*  to  tiie 
.National  lAceiim,  which  meets  again  in 
■May  next,  and  tln*y  wish  to  collect  all  the 
spei  imeiis  they  can,  to  distribute  again  into 
.ill  the  slates.  They  expect  to  colleet  some 
(i'oin  Europe,  A-ia,  Afrieit,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  sea.  Every  one  who  Indps  the 
I.ycenm.  helps  the  world.  ,Ym!  .-hoiild  you 
not  like  to  help  tlie  eliildren  in  otlier  part-* 
of  tin*  world  as  w*dl  ’•••  »'iii  mvn  foimiiy  5 

A  teacher  told  me  a  few  days  since, 
his  school  formed  a  Lyceum,  which  met 
once  a  week,  to  read  compositiens,  speak 
pii'ccs,  debate  question-,  read  pieces  selected 
from  hooks;  and  they  were  all  so  miieli 
delighted  with  it,  that  no  one  could  he  fii-r- 
siiadcd  to  stay  nt  homo,  let  the  weather  he 
ever  so  cold  or  stormy. 

At  fir.-t  they  thought  they  eoiild  not  do 
mneli ;  hot  when  they  tried,  they  found  that 
they  could  do  more  than  their  parents  and 
their  older  hrotliers  and  .si.-ters  ;  for  they 
tried  and  failed.  And  the  ciiildron  were 
not  only  delighted,  hut  tlieir  meetings  were 
attended  by  a  large  iiurnher  of  ladies  jmd 
gentlemen  whenever  they  could  he  admitted. 

In  one  school  in  Kentucky,  I  heard  several 
hoys  e'ght  or  ten  years  old  give  lectures  on 
Chemistry  and  Geology :  and  they  per¬ 
formed  experiments  and  fX|daine(l  speci¬ 
mens,  so  as  to  he  very  instructive  to  a  large 
niinher  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present. 

A  lad  helonging  to  a  .school  in  IJu.ston 
gave  .a  lecture  on  Geology  to  many  of  the 
memliers  of  the  legislature,  who  were  highly 
pleased  and  instructed. 

/.  great  many  juvenile  concerts,  consi.st- 
ing  o."chiI(lren  from  three  to  ten  or  twelv.e 
years  of  age,  have  delighted  large  assem¬ 
blies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

When  any  of  these  things  are  done  hy 
any  of  you,  J  should  like  to  hear  of  it,  so 
that  I  can  inrorm  the  rest  hy  the  Family 
Lyceum  ;  fer  the  Lyeeinn  is  read  hy  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  states  in  the  Union.  In  this  way 
the  memliers  of  any  school  in  the  United 
States,  can  know  what  other  schools  are 
doing,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with 
them.  Would  not  the  schools  in  Georgia 
like  to  know  what  those  in  Massachiisetts, 
also  in  Ohio,  in  Canada,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land,  are  doing  ?  Call  they  not  help  each 
other ? 

The  Editor. 


Practical  Statesmen. 

Two  subjects  which  came  before  the 
.Massscliusetts  legislature  during  their  late 
session,  similar  in  their  nature  but  ditfiuent 
in  their  application,  tested  the  soiindiie.-s 
til  l  tlir*  ski  I  of  two  classes  wf  statesfiK-n, 
■lid  showed  in  a  most  -trikkig  manner  llm 
inpor'ai’ce  of  Lvort'M  SemiN'. nirs,  or  -  :rie 


I  were,  ‘Audihon’s  Ornithology  ’  and  ‘  Hall’s 

1  Lectures  to  School  Teachers.’  The  bill  for 
the  one  [iroposed  a  single  copy  at  eight 
hundred  dollars;  the  bill  for  the  otlier  jiro- 
posed  three  tlioiisuiid  copies  ui  six  huiiilred 
dollars.  The  first  to  he  deposited  in  the 
library  in  the  State  llou.se  ;  u  copy  of  the 
last  to  go  into  every  district  School  House 
III  the  ^tulc.  The  ime  to  come  in  contact 
witli  some  twenty,  fifty  or  possibly  a  Imii- 
rlred  minds,  in  tlie  course  of  u  year  ;  the 
oilier  to  act  upon  at  lea.st  one  liniidred 
thnnsami  mind.-,  and  pruhal  ly  two  hundred 
tlioiisand  in  tlie  course  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  The  one  to  provide  a  rich  luxury  to 
a  lew  amaleni'.s  in  science;  the  other  to 
|irovide  the  bread  of  iiiteliectuul  life  to  ihoti- 
sands  of  Imngcring  minds,  'i'lie  one  to 
gratify  those  wlio  are  amply  able  to  provide 
ill  neees.-ary  entcrtaimiienis  for  themselves; 
the  other  to  feed  the  young,  the  Ivehle,  and 
the  destitute.  'The  heantiliil  and  the  splen¬ 
did  exliiliitimi  of  Amkkica.n  bikds,  wliieli 
jven  a  savage  mn.-t  adiiiiie  and  ap|)rove,  is 
idmirahly  ealenhited  to  prniluce  oni.-  bright 
-pot  in  onr  inti‘lleetnal  horizon  ;  the  lectures 
lo  school  teachers,  who  would  with  ahsoliilo 
certainty  cause  them  to  enlighten  and  lo 
de.-8  A.Mr.RicA.N  Children,  are  calenlated 
to  difl'nse  a  body  of  light  throngh  onr  wliuie 
ntellectnal  and  inuial  almosphere. 

And  who  presented  and  snpporteil  these 
-eparate  liilis?  'riie  vidiime  on  birds  was 
-nstainsd  and  carried  by  those  educated  in 
colleges  and  lihraiies.  'I'lie  three  ihunsHiid 
lolnines  for  eliildren,  was  introduced  and 
supported,  not  tamed,  hy  those  educated  in 
scliools  of  experience — hy  fiumers  and 
ineeliaiiics. 

The  history  of  legislation  in  this  country 
and  in  the  world,  proves,  that  these  legisla¬ 
tors  whose  science  and  literature  consists 
m  part  of  a  knowledge  of  the  jilow  and  the 
lioe,  or  of  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  hammer, 
and  the  clii.‘*el,  propose  and  enaet  the  sonn- 
de.'t  and  most  wholesome  laws;  laws  wliieli 
recognise,  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  those,  V.  ho  use  the.se  iiistniments  to  fnr- 
iiisli  all,  ereii  those  iinninred  within  the 
walls  of  cidlege.-,  or  who  enjoy  ^elegant 
leisure'  tinder  a  princely  dwelling,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  shelves  loaded  with  glittering 
.'.nd  volmninuns  lihraiies,  with  their  bread 
and  their  covering. 

We  might  name  nnmerons  examph's  to 
show,  that  the  safest  and  best  legislators  and 
statcsineii  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
eensisteil  «)l’  those  who  were  educated  in 
sehoids  of  experience — In  manual  labor 
schools — I.YCEL'.M  Se.mi.va  RiEs.  And  wo 
can  hardly  refrain  from  referring  to  one  to 
whom  onr  own  state  is  not  a  little  indehted 
for  some  of  onr  best  laws,  and  some  of  onr 
greatest  improvements.  We  have  in  our 
mind,  William  Jackson,  of  Newton,  w  ho  for 
a  course  of  years,  while  he  consented 
to  he  a  niemlierof  the  legislatiin*,  was  one 
of  its  most  influential  memhers,  and  the 
prompt,  efficient  and  unerring  friend  of 
every  law  calculated  to  difl'nse  knowledge 
ami  improve  our  country.  'I'lioiigh  intelli- 
;;*'nr,  prompt,  and  liberal  in  all  his  views 
a.ml  proceedings,  he  was  never  visionary — 
hi.s  opinions  were  always  sound  hecaiise 
well  founded.  'I’liey  were  foiind(>d  upon 
exprrience — upon  an  extensive  and  careful 
observation  of  nienaiid  <Ai/ig-s  ;  and  because 
his  education  and  pursuits  have  brought 
him  among  men  and  thiiig.s,  where  alone 
any  one  can  see  and  learn  their  relations 
and  tliuir  interest.-.  His  counsels  in  the 
[legislature  werti  always  safe — his  measures 
never  needed  to  he  recalled — his  frieiids 
were  never  under  the  necessity  of  retracing 
ste[.s  which  he  advised.  A  succeeding 
legislature  were  never  called  to  repeal,  an 
act  xvhich  his  influence  led  to  he  passed. 

The  present  occasion  permits  ns  only 
to  refer  to  this  gentleman  and  ^others 
educated  in  schools,  similar  to  those  which 
formed  his  churacter,  and  whose  character 
he  has  done  much  to  form,  as  many  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  Lyceums  can  hear  honor¬ 
able  testimony.  We  have  only  time  to 
expre.ss  our  mo.st  ardent  wish,  ay,  and  our 
confdent  belief,  that  the  time  is  at  hand, 
when  we  shall  have  schools  of  e.x|ierience, 
and  schools  designed  to  fill  our  legislatures, 
and  our  country  too,  with  experimental,  no 
less  than  enlightened  statesmen — with  those 
who  are  enlightened  hy  exjierience — hy  an 
experimental  knowledge  of  men  and  things. 

We  wish  that  the  ne.xt  anniveisary  of  our 
National  Independence  could  witness  a 
convention  in  each  of  thethou-sand  counties 
in  our  Union,  to  organize  a  County  Lyceum, 
the  prominent  object  of  which  ehouh'l  be  to 
establish  a  Lyceum  Semi.nary,  or  a  manual 
labor  and  self-educating  school,  so  well 
calculated,  and  so  indi.-pcnsahle,  to  siqqily 
their  scvenl  cniijimiiiitie- ,  and  onr  whole 

and 
and 


iiinlrv  v.  iih  wi.so  and  safe  legislators, 
means  of  ediirnring  legishitnrs  in  sciu,  ds  of  |  .-tatc^men,  with  i  niiglitened  christinn.s, 
'xperience.  'flio  two  biihjects  riLtrcd  lo  » with  hajipy  men,  women  and  children. 


_ e, _ »■ 


ABUSES. 


BOOKS. 

Nothing  in  this  vvorlii,  except  the  Chris- 
Xian  Religion,  is  probably  so  much  abused 
os  books.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pollution 
and  death  spread  far  and  wide  by  books 
made  and  eirculated  by  bad  men,  those 
made  and  used  with  the  best  designs  and 
intentions,  very  often  act  as  so  many  opaipie 
substances,  placed  directly  between  the 
mind  and  the  objects  they  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  it.  '  They  wholly  intercept  llie  light 
reflected  directly  from  things  themselves, 
for  the  miserable  substitutes  of  unmeaning 
signs  of  things.  A  better  example  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  position  is  perhaps  not  necessary, 
than  the  very  first  instance  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  called  away  fi  oin  things  to  the  scene 
of  their  education,  under  the  dreadful  abuse 
of  that  term  in  its  frequent,  perhaps  com¬ 
mon  application.  VVe  rel'er  to  tlie  time 
when  children  are  taken  from  tl'eir  homes  — 
from  the  nursm'v,  the  kitchen,  the  ganlens, 
the  yards  and  the  fielils,  wliere  they  are 
surrounded  wjth  the  beaiitiftd  and  usetiil 
objects  of  nature  and  art,  which  give  full 
scope  and  exercise  to  their  eager  anil  active 
minds  and  susceptible  hearts,  and  are  jiut 
into  jhat  dismal  place  of  confinement,  the 
school  room,  with  no  other  employment, 
lint  to  ‘say  A  and  Ji,  and  sit  on  a  bench.’ 
Wo  may  bring  the  unltUtred  savage  to 
illustrate  the  saiiie  |iosition  ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  these 
specimens  of  nature,  that  they  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  minerals,  their  vegeta¬ 
bles,  their  :minials  and  their  geography, 
than  tlie  boasting  people  of  New  England 
have  of  theirs.  Almost  any  native  of  the 
forest  will  delineate,  with  great  exactness, 
the  boundaries,  the'  rivers  and  brooks,  the 
mountains,  hills  and  fiirests,  of  the  country 
which  is  the  scene  of  his  travels  and  bis 
iiiterests,  and  the  field  of  his  possessions  and 
his  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  class  of  men  arc  so 
unfortunately  ig  iurant,  as  those  whose  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  restricted  to  the  sehool  room, 
the  college,  and  the  library.  Each  exerts 
to  its  full  extent  the  opaque  projierty  ol 
plunks,  slabs,  bricks  and  pasteboard,  to 
shut  out  from  the  mind  the  light  and  the 
knowledge  of  things  and  of  common  sense. 
No  class  of  men  in  the  community  are  more 
useless,  (we  wish  they  were  merely 
than  those  thus  educated.  As  politicians 
they  are  visionary  and  utopian,  and  yet 
ambitious,  and  overbearing,  and  of  course 
dangerous  ;  as  lawyers  they  are  insinuating, 
indolent,  and  yet  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
neighborhoods  and  families  ;  ns  physicians, 
they  are  rash,  injndicious  and  frequently 
murderous;  as  clergymen  they  are  dogmat¬ 
ical,  pretending  and  often  tyrannical  over 
the  common  sctise  and  the  consciences  of 
men  ;  and  as  members  of  the  great  family  of 
man,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  so  many 
blots  in  the  cheerful  and  harmonious  crea¬ 
tion  of  God. 

If  w’e  wished  to  educate  n  child  into  a 
being  perfectly  useless  to  the  world  or  to 
himself,  we  would  put  him  at  an  early  age 
into  the  schools  in  a  city,  and  carry  him 
through  the  several  grades  occupying  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  then  send  him  to  a  college, 
either  in  the  city  or  the  one  the  nearest  to 
it,  and  we  should  be  almost  sure  of  gaining 
our  point.  He  would  be  able  to  repeat  all 
the  signs  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  for  ideas,  and  use  them  for  shutting 
all  ideas  out  of  his  own  mind.  lie  would 
be  likely  to  collect  the  sylogysms,  the 
dogmas  and  the  mysticisms  of  all  the 
institutions  which  have  diffused  ilarkness 
through  other  ages  and  countries,  and  com¬ 
pletely  envelope  himself,  and  |.erhaps  many 
around  him,  in  the  same  darkness.  He 
might  repeat  in  numberless  and  beautiful 
technicalities,  the  laws  and  the  operations 
of  matter,  and  of  mind,  aye,  and  the  arts 
too,  without  knowing  whether  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  bread  to  the  tiller  of  the  field, 
or  the  worker  in  metals,  lie  might  still  be 
at  a  loss  whether  to  put  the  horse  before 
the  cart,  or  cart  before  the  horse.  We  have 
instances  thick  around  ns,  of  those  whose 
book  education  is  complete  and  more  than 
complete,(the  stick  is  so  much  straightened  as 
to  be  made  crooked,  the  post  is  made  more 
than  perpendicular)  who  are  yet  ns  ignorant 
of  men  and  things,  and  of  course  of  the 
proper  modes  of  promoting  or  sustaining 
their  various  relations  and  interests,  as  if 
they  had  been  educated  by  and  for  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet — as  if  they 
were  on  their  first  visit  to  our  globe,  from 
the  moon  or  venus. 

We  do  not  intend  by  these  remarks,  that 
books  ought  to  be  used  for  bonfires,  or  that 
they  ought  to  be  thrown  into  disuse ;  we 
mean  liiat  they,  like  Christianity,  ought  to 
be  properly  used,  not  abused  ;  we  mran 


that  as  Christianity  ought  to  promote  love, 
not  hatred,  so  books  ought  to  promote 
knowledge,  not  ignorance — to  enlighten, 
not  obscure  the  mind — to  lead  their  pupils 
to  observe,  and  to  study  men  and  things, 
not  to  shut  them  away  from  them — to  culti¬ 
vate  common  sense,  not  to  destroy  it — to 
aid  in  cultivating  the  germ  of  immortality, 
implanted  in  every  mind  and  heart,  into  a 
tree  which  shall  spread  its  branches,  and 
scatter  the  fruits  of  intelligence  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  through  boundless  space  and  endless 
ages. 


Jefferson,  Uchoharie  Co.  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1333.  j 
Mr.  Holbrook  : 

Dear  Sir — W'ill  you  bring  before  the 
public,  more  fully  than  may  have  been 
heretofore,  the  two  following  modes  of  in¬ 
structing  in  the  higher  branclies.  Geography, 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  3Iental  Philosophy,  ^c..^ 
First,  let  pupils  be  taught,  by  attentive  read¬ 
ing  of  the  text,  to  originate  their  own  ques¬ 
tions,  rather  than  consult  questions  usually 
attending  such  text-books  as  I  have  named. 
Second,  let  a  class  of  a  <lozcn  in  Logic  be 
directed  to  read  t>  [»nges  for  a  les.son — mark 
as  they  reail  any  passage  specially  interest¬ 
ing — and  on  a  second  critical  reading, direct 
them  to  try  who  w  ill  tcrite  out  from  the  text 
4,  G  or  8  most  importiint  ipiestions,  and  also 
the  tinswer-s  to  the  siime.  In  my  own  exjie- 
rience  1  have  seen  admirable  effects  from  this 
ciMirse.  'I'he  class  should  be  required  to 
give  their  .•mswer.'^  without  w  hat  they  have 
written.  I  pnictise  according  to  the  first 
plan,  on  almost  idl  stinfa  s  to  be  committed 
to  memory;  and  from  the  pleasing  stimulus 
afforded  to  pupils  by  both  plans,  es|)ecially 
the  latter,  I  feel  constraiiied  to  pr<qa)se  them 
to  such  teachers  and  parents  as  Imve  not 
already  taken  cognizance  cd’  them.  I  will 
suggest  by  a  single  exa.'iiple  another  method 
of  teaching,  espm  i.dly  where  tlie  imperfec- 
tio,Ms  of  text-books  are  considerable  as  re¬ 
spects  definitions  itnd  illustrations'.  'I’he 
le.'icin  r  says  to  a  elc.ss  in  Mineralogy,  ‘  A 
mineral  is  any  thing  tha»  is  dug  out  of  a 
mine.’  Then  he  says,  ‘  HI  at  is  Ji  mineral.'’ 
and  the  class  ad  answer  together  in  the  lail- 
guaguage  first  used  in  t.he  ilefinition. 

IIoR*Tio  Waldo,  Jr. 

Principal  of  Jefferson  Academy,  Schoharie,  jV.  F. 


Christian  Education. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  a  comniit- 
lee  appointed  ny  tne  •  society  lor  tlie  J*ro- 
motion  of  Ediiciition  ’  connected  with  the 
methodist  denomination,  bad  recommended 
the  Lyceum  Sysi'em  to  ail  their  clergy  and 
other  members,  as  well  calculated  for  the 
genera!  ditfuslon  of  know  ledge.  We  have 
aLso  had  occasion,  formerly,  to  speak  of  the 
(’hristian  Advocate  and  Journal  of  New 
York,  and  the  Christian  Herald  of  Rostori, 
as  ^advocating'  constantly'  and  warmly  the 
cause  of  common  educiition.  The  New 
York  jiaper  w  hich  first  gave  this  report  to 
the  public  circulates  more  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  co|)ies,  which  go  into  the  hands  of 
nearly  six  thousand  clergymen  well  calcula¬ 
ted,  tmd  most  favorably  situated,  to  carry  the 
spirit  of  this  report  into  effect.  It  is  evident 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  great  armv  of 
religious  teachers,  may  adopt  the  system  of 
circuit  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
cliihlren  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  of  education.  And  as  such 
teachers  would  almost  of  course,  ground  all 
their  instructions  on  Christian  Principle,  it 
is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  strength  gained 
from  this  source  to  the  cause  of  religious 
education. 


Geometrical  Diagrams. 

The  sheet  of  geometrical  diagratns  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston,  and  recently  improved, 
many  thousand  of  which  are  in  use,  in  fam¬ 
ilies  and  schools,  have  the  following  advan¬ 
tages. 

1.  'riiey  give  children  at  first  correct 
names  of  things,.and  thus  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  unlearning.  2.  Tiiey  furnish 
an  interesting  ami  continued  employment  to 
children.  3.  They  give  a  useful  exercise 
to  their  hands,  eyes,  judgment  and  taste. 
4.  They  make  children  happy,  by  a  useful, 
as  well  as  agreeable  exercise  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  faculties.  5.  'riiey  relieve  mothers  and 
teachers  from  the  uneasiness  and  con.sequent 
teazing  of  children.  G.  They  prevent  mi.s- 
chief  done  by  children,  when  left  to  seek 
their  own  employment,  such  as  trying  ex¬ 
periments  on  crockery’,  tables,  chairs  and 
other  furniture.  7.  They  answer  instead  of 
the  ‘  birch  ’  to  keep  children  orderly.  8.  They 
learn  children  to  think,  to  compare  and  to 
discriminate,  instead  of  looking  vaguely  and 
carelessly  at  things.  9.  They  interest  chil- 
ilVcn,  in  the  family  and  school  apparatus 
which  they  accompany,  in  arithmetic, 
gcograpl.'y,  and  in  ail  theiv  «Midie=,  espe- | 
daily  writing,  whether  at  school  oral  home. 


10.  They  furnish  more  than  any  thing  else, 
the  elements  of  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  such  as  Natural  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Surveying,  Navigation,  Drawing, Measuring 
surfaces  and  solids,  such  as  boards,  cloth, 
land,  wood,  timber,  walls,  casks,  cisteriis, 
bins,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  more  economical 
than  any  thing  else  fur  which  12  1-2  cents 
can  be  paid. 

O’ .4.  specimen  of  the  diagrams  can  be  seen  at 
this  ofliee. 

GEOMETRY. 


QUADRILATERALS. 


Cbiong.  Rhomboid. 


Three  pieces  of  paper,  4  inches  by  3,  6 
by  2,  and  12  by  1,  have  each  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  square  inches :  How  long  would 
each  of  the  threads  be,  which  surrounded 
their  several  edges  ?  Four  carpets,  6  yanls 
by  4,  3  by  8, 12  by  2,  and  24  by  1,  have  each 
24  square  yards :  How  much  binding 
would  it  take  to  go  round  each  ?  Four 
fields,  G  roils  by  8,  4  by  12,  2  by  24,  and  1 
by  48,  would  have  the  same  quantity  of  land 
in  each:  How  many  rods  of  fence  would  it 
require  for  each  field 

Questions  of  a  similar  character  might  be 
extended  and  varied  without  end,  all  of 
which  are  solved  by  the  principles  of  par¬ 
allelograms.  And  these  principles  may  be 
made  evident  to  children  six  years  old,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  them  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  exercise  and  amusement,  by  form- 
uig  figures  upon  slates,  or  cutting  them 
from  paper.  W'e  are  persuaded  that  they 
furnish  some  of  the  best  lessons  in  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction. 

In  onr  next,  we  shall  give  some  diagrams 
and  practical  exercises  on  paralleiopipeds. 

Boston  Lyceum. 

The  reports  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  on  our 
j  first  page,  which  hy  the  way  occupies 
1  nearly  twice  the  space  we  expected,  afford 


Trapezoid.  Trapezium. 

But  six  difl>*rent  four-sided  figures  can 
he  forineil — iliffinenr,  it  is  meant,  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  iheir  sides  and  angles.  Four  of 
iliese  arc  called  f<arallelo;:iam.«,  becau.se 
llicir  o|'|)osite  skies  are  parallel ;  two  may 
be  called  rectanglt  s,  because  tliey  have  none 
but  right  angles,  'rtie  oiie^  with  two,  and 
only  two,  of  its  opposite  sides  parallel,  is 
called  a  tr.'ipezoid  ;  tliiit  with  none  of  its 
side.s  |i:irallel,  is  called  a  trapezinni. 

In  this  division  itnd  elas'sifieation  of  qnnd- 
ril.'iieral  figures,  there  is  rigid  scientific  pre-  ! 
eisioii.  Every  term  here  applied  has  a  spe-  i 
eific  meaning,  and  embraces  iiotliiiig  lint  | 
the  object  which  it  signifies.  The  term,  ; 
parallelogram,  w  hich  is  sometimes  used  in¬ 
stead  of  oblong,  it  is  perceived  embraces 
three  other  figures  bcside.s  the  ohlnna  TLo 
,  wliKli  Is  also  used  in.sto.od  ! 
of  olilong,  embraces  the  square,  no  less  than  , 
the  oblong.  i 

By  examining  the  figures  here  given,  it  ! 
will  he  seen  that  two  have  all  their  sides 
equal,  and  two  all  their  angles  equal;  also  ; 
that  two  have  their  opposite  sides  only 
equal,  and  two  others  their  opposite  angles  j 
only;  that  one  has  two  of  its  sides  only  j 
parallel,  and  one  none  of  its  sides. 

Parallelograms. 


Sector. 


s 

— — 1 

a 

The  four  parallelograms  are  of  great 
practical  importance,  as  they  are  at  the 
foundation  of  every  species  of  mensuration, 
as  may  he  seen  by  the  figure  above,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  following  questions,  which 
are  still  lietter  illustrated  hy  the  Arithme- 
ticon  connected  with  the  apparatus  both  for 
families  and  schools. 

How’  many  pieces  of  paper  an  inch  square 
can  be  cut  from  a  piece  four  inches  long 
and  three  wide  ?  In  a  board  six  feet  long 
and  four  wide,  how  many  square  feet?  In 
a  carpet  si.x  yards  square,  how  many  square 
yards?  In  a  garden  ten  rods  long  and  five 
wide,  how  many  square  rods?  In  a  town 
five  miles  square,  how  many  square  miles? 
In  a  town  ten  miles  .square,  how  many 
square  mile.s?  How  many  more  in  the  last 
town  named  than  the  first  ? 


another  proof  of  a  principle,  or  rather  two 
[irinciples  we  have  often  advanced  ;  first, 
that  personal  efforts  are  the  soul  and  suh- 
I  stance  of  all  literary  in.stitntions;  second, 
that  to  secure  ami  continue  these  efforts  in 
a  mixed  coininiinity,  a  variety  of  exercises 
is  inilisjiensalile ;  hence,  classes  was  an 
j  original  idea,  and  u  [>rcmitient  feature  of 
■  the  Lyceum  system.  Wherever  classes  ara 
formed  ofilifferent  departments  of  society, 
sueh  as  teaelieis,  mechanics, farmer.*,  ladies, 
inothcrs,  mt.-ses,  lad.*,  fee.  ;  or  njton  dif¬ 
ferent  suhjects,as  shown  in  the  re|iort.«,  and 
a  variety  of  snltjects  hroiiglit  on  to  tho 
hoard  from  time  to  time  ;  hceiims  bnvo 
uniformly  been  sustained  and  rendered  more 
interesting  and  useful  from  year  to  year* 
We  hope  the  exanqile  will  be  generulljr 
followed  another  season. 

Convention  of  Nationz. 

At  llift  lf,«t  two  nnniversarirs  of  the 
.American  Lyceum,  communications  of  a 
most  interesting  character,  were  received 
from  many’  countries  lieyond  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  .'\meriean  Con¬ 
tinent.  Besides  the  communications,  several 
gentlemen  were  present  at  the  meetings  from 
other  countries. 

By  means  of  a  committee  «f  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society,  it  is  exfiected  that  much 
information  will  he  collected  for  the  next 
meeting,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
several  foreign  countries  will  he  representeil. 

If. so,' it  is  evident  that  some  niost  impor¬ 
tant  measures  may  he  adopted  for  diffusing 
knowledge  over  onr  clohe.  What  occasion 
can  he  imagined  of  greater  dignity  or  im¬ 
portance,  than  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  varioiLs  nations  upon  onr  globe,  to  adopt 
measnre.s,  in  which  the  whole  human  family 
I  can  cooperate  for  their  intellectual,  and 
!  moral  elevation  ? 

.\nd  such  a  meeting  is  as  practicable  and 
j  easy  as  it  is  important.  There  is  no  civi- 
i  lized  nation  U|)on  the  earth,  and  no  literary 
I  or  scientific  society,  who  would  not  esteem 
I  it  a  privilege  to  be  represented  on  such  an 
!  occasion.  And  in  many  cases  such  a  rep- 
sentation  might  be  provided  without  much 
cost  or  trouble.  Other  business  might  rail 
gentlemen  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  who 
might  he  appointed  to  furnish  information, 
re.s|>ecting  education,  or  to  represent  socie¬ 
ties  from  various  countries. 

To  the  American  States  particularly,  the 
j  next  anniversary  of  the  National  Lyceum 
j  will  1)6  an  occasion  of  the  deepest  interest. 
jFrom  the  progress  the  Lyceum  cause  has 
'  already  made  through  our  Union,  and  from 
the  measures  already  adopted  by  the  Na 
tional  Society,  a  full  representation  from 
ail  the  states,  may  reasonably  be  expected  at 
the  next  meeting:  and  with  the  represen¬ 
tation.*, it  may  he  hoped,that  fact.*,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  and  artificial  productions 
will  be  received  in  sufficient  quantity,  again 
to  distribute  to  all  the  Lyceum.*,  and  many 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  states. 


Cooperation  of  School*. 

W'e  have  recently  received  a  box  of  spe¬ 
cimens  from  a  Ladies’  seminary  in  Savannah, 
Geo.,  for  the  Abbott  Female  Seminary  in 
.Andover.  We  have  also  received  commu¬ 
nications  and  specimens  from  several  other 
schools,  which  deserve  and  have  onr  thanks. 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

NATURAL  APPEARANCES 
IN  JUNE. 

'Nw  genial  suns  and  genllc  breezes  reig-n, 

And  summer's  fairest  splendors  deck  ilui  plain ; 
Esiiiiiiig  Flora  vicws  licr  new-born  rose, 

And  all  the  ground  with  short-lived  beauty  glows.’ 

Ju.NF.,  in  this  climate,  is  what  the  Grecian 
poets  represented  JNIay.  It  is  the  most  lively 
ot  the  year.  Summer  has  coinineiiced, 
and  warm  weather  is  esiablishetL;  yet  the  heats 
rarely  rise  to  excess,  or  interrupt  the  enjoynitnl 
of  lbo>e  pleasures  w’hich  the  scenes  of  Nature 
at  this  [seriod,  atford.  The  trees  are  in  their  full¬ 
est  di'cise;  and  a  profusion  of  flowers  is  every 
where  scattered  around. 

One  of  the  earliest  rural  employments  of  this 
inonils,  is  the  shearing  of  sheep;  a  business  ol 
much  importance  in  \ arious  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  where  wool  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
proJunts;  and  yields  much  rustic  mirth,  as, 

— — ‘  Rang'd  in  lusty  rows, 

The  sheplierds  sit,  and  wet  the  sounding  shears. 
The  hou-.i'w-ilc  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores. 

With  all  hi:r  gay  drcsl  maids  attending  round. 

One  chip.'  m  gracious  dignity  cnlhron’d, 

Shines  o’<  r  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays 
Ib-r  smiles.  <wepi.beaming.  on  her  shepherd  king  ; 
While  the  g-.u!  circle  round  them  yield  ilieir  souls 
To  festive  mirih,  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall.' 

England  has  for  many  years  heeri  .celebrated 
for  its  breeds  of  sheep;  which  yield  wool  o* 
Taiioui  qualities,  suited  to  different  b.^anches  ol 
woolen  imnnulacturc. 

In  the  hedges  the  place  of  the  hawthorn  is 
supplied  by  the  [lowers  of  the  hip,  or  dog-rose, 
the  dilferent  hues  ol  which,  from  a  deep  criinsuti 
to  a  light  blusli,  ami  even  pure  white,  form  a 
very  elegant  variety  of  color;  and  of  some  the 
smell  is  peculiarly  fragrant.  Some  time  after, 
the  woodoinc  and  hoiiev-sucklo  begin  to  blow  ; 
and  these,  united  wiili  the  rose,  give  our  hedges 
their  highest  beaiiiy  ai.il  fragrance. 

The  several  kinds  of  corn  come  into  car  and 
flower  this  month;  as  do  likewise  the  numerous 
species  of  grass.  In  Europe,  the  principal  kinds 
of  corn  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats;  in  Asia, 
rice  ;  in  Africa,  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

The  latter  p.irt  of  June  is  the  beginning  of 
hay-harvest  lor  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
tho  kingdom.  This  is  one  of  the  most  busy  and 
agreeable  of  rural  occupations. 

‘  Now  swarms  the  village  o’er  the  jovial  mind;’ 

Both  se.xes  ait !  all  ages  are  engaged  in  it. 

The  Iragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay,  the 
gaiety  of  all  surrounding  objects,  anil  the  geifml 
warmth  of  the  wealbcr,  conspire  to  rcudur  this 
a  season  of  pleasuie  and  delight. 

'  E’en  stooping  age  is  lirrc  and  infant  hands 
Trail  the  long  rake,  or.  wnh  the  fragrant  load 
Oercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll; 

■  -Wh  ia,  heard  Iroin  dale  to  dale, 

Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  Mended  voice 
Of  liappy  labor,  love,  ami  social  glee.’ 

In  this  month  appear  the  grasshopper,  green 
beetle,  angler’s  .Alay-lly,  the  formidable  gnl-lly, 
6ic. — The  angler’s  May-lly  is  most  short-lived; 
emerging  from  the  w  ater  in  it.s  awre/ta  state  at 
six  in  the  evening,  ami  dying  at  eleven:  they 
appear  about  the  toiirlh  of  this  month,  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  formight. 

Now  gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries 
begin  to  ripen,  llnds  cease  their  nctes.^exccpt 
the  s'.onr -curlew ,  yellow-liainuior,  golilliiicli, 
and  goldcn-cresied  wren,  now  and  then  chirp¬ 
ing.  Tho  cuckoo  also  ceases.  It  is  amusinir 
now,  an  hour  before  sunset,  to  see  the  barn  owl 
in  searcli  of  field  mice,  and  bringing  one  to  its 
nest  about  every  five  minutes ;  and  the  fern 
owl,  feeding  on  the  fern  challer,  another  inter¬ 
esting  nocturnal  bird. 

On  the  Jlst  of  this  month  is  the  summer 
rolstice,  or  longest  day  ;  when  the  splendid  sun 

*  Shoots  full  perfection  thro’  the  awelling  year.' 

THE  DEW. 

The  wise  Ruler  of  the  world  who  w.itchcs 
continually  over  his  children,  and  provides  for 
nil  their  w.mts,  makes  use  of  more  than  one 
means  to  render  the  e.arth  fruitful.  But  the 
most  common  mean,  flic  surest  and  the  most 
universal,  and  that  which  men  the  least  attend 
to.  and  are  least  sensible  of  its  value, is  the  dew 
This  ine-limablo  gift  of  Heaven,  which  even  in 
years  of  the  gre.itest  drought  supports  and  itre- 
t.nrves  the  plants  from  perishing,  is  those  spark¬ 
ling  drops  seen  in  sucli  profusion  tnoniing  and 
evening  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants.  The 
dew  decs  not  fall  from  above,  as  was  formerly 
imagined;  it  does  not  descend  from  the  highest 
ptrts  of  our  atmosphere;  and  stiil  less  is  it  the 
sweat  of  ttic  stars,  as  superstition  had  supposed 
This  pretended  celestial  origin  has  probably 
given  ri-ic  to  the  folly  of  some  alchymist.s  who 
hoped  to  convert  dew  into  goM.  It  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  allowed,  that  the  dew  is  nothing  but  the 
sweat  of  the  plants,  and  the  moisture  they  draw 
fiom  the  cartii .  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
tliis,  one  need  only  cover  a  plant  with  a  glass 
bell,  and  it  will  appear  that  the  leaves  collect  in 
the  night  a  greater  quantity  of  dew-drops  than 
the  leaves  of  the  other  plants  which  are  exposed 
to  the  air.  This  certainly  would  not  be  the  case 
If  the  dew  fell  from  above,  and  if  it  did  not  rise 
from  the  ground.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
comprehend  how  it  is  formed  ;  for  nobody  is 
ignorant,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  tlie  heal 
which  is  cast  on  the  earth,  continually  loosens  a 
multitude  of  thin  particles  from  off  every  thing ; 
MOM  wf  whMh  riee  iste  the  aUuwpher*,  tail  the 
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rest  collects  in  the  form  of  drops  of  water.  This 
account  of  dew  explains  to  us,  how  it  happens 
that  it  is  sometimes  liurtful,  and  sometimes  not 
so.  Its  nature  evidently  depends  on  the  quaVity 
of  the  vapors  of  w’nich  it  is  composed.  The 
wind  carries  away  the  light  exhalations  as  .soon 
as  they  are  formed,  and  prevents  them  from 
falling  in  drops.  This  is  the  reason  that  there  is 
most  dew  when  the  air  is  very  calm.  By  this 
wise  plan  of  the  Creator,  the  plants  can  vegetate 
and  grow  in  countries  even  wliere  there  is  no 
rain  ;  for  the  soil  of  those  parts  being  sandy, 
porous,  and  very  moist  underneath,  the  lieat 
draws  out  a  great  quantity  of  dew,  which  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  rain. 


INDIANS. 


THE  CHAT  MAS. 

The  Cimymas  are  peiierally  of  low  stat¬ 
ure,  llieir  ortliiiary  lieight  Ittiiig  about  live 
I’ect  two  indies;  liiit  tlidr  figures  are  l.-road 
and  muscular.  The  color  of  the  .skin  is  a 
dull  brown,  inclining  to  red.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  die  counteimnce  is  sedate  and  some- 
wbat  gloomy  ;  the  forehead  is  small  and  re¬ 
tiring;  tlie  eyes  sunk,  very  long  and  black, 
but  not  S')  small  or  oblique  as  in  the  Mon¬ 
golian  race;  tlie  eyebrows  slender,  nearly 
St  aighr,  and  black  or  dark-brown,  tind  the 
eyelids  furnished  with  very  buig  lashes  ;  the 
cheek-bones  are  n.■iually  liigli,  ilic  Iniir 
straight,  the  beard  almost  entirely  wanting, 
:is  it:  the  same  jieople,  from  whom,  however, 
they  difler  essentially  in  having  the  nose 
pretty  long.  T’lie  month  is  wide,  the  lijis 
h.'-oad  hill  not  [irominent,  the  chin  extremely 
sliort  timi  round,  and  the  jaws  remaikahle 
for  llieir.sirengih.  The  teeth  tire  white  and 
sound,  the  toothache  hciiig  a  di.seaso  with 
which  they  are  seldom  alllicfed.  The  hands 
fire  smtdl  and  slender,  uliile  the  leet  tire 
large,  and  the  toes  possessed  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  mobility.  Tiiey  have  so  strong  a 
family-look,  tliat  on  entering  a  Imt  it  is  often 
diflicnlt,  among  giown-np  |)ersons,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  lather  from  the  son.  'J’liis  is 
attrihntahle  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
only  marrying  in  their  own  tribe,  ns  well  as 
to  their  inferior  degree  of  intellectual  im¬ 
provement;  the  tlift'erences  hetwven  unciv¬ 
ilized  and  eiiitivated  mtin  being  similtir  to 
those  h<;twecn  wild  and  domesticated  an¬ 
imals  of  the  same  species. 

As  tliey  live  in  a  very  warm  country,  they 
are  excessively  aver.se  to  clotiting.  The 
women  are  not  handsome;  hut  the  young 
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in  their  looks.  No  instanees  of  natural  de¬ 
formity  occurred  to  the  travellers,  lliim- 
holdt  remark.s,  that  devitiiions  from  nature 
arc  exceedingly  rare  among  certain  races  of 
men,  especially  such  as  have  the  skin  liighly 
colored  ;  an  cli’ect  which  he  does  not  as¬ 
cribe  solely  to  a  liixiirioiis  life  or  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  moral.s,  lint  rather  imagines  liiat 
the  immunity  enjoyed  by  tlie  .American  In¬ 
dians  arises  Irnm  hereditary  organiz.ition. — 
Tlie  custom  of  marry  ing  at  a  very  etirly 
age,  w  hit  !i  depends  njion  the  same  eiretim- 
stance,  is  stated  to  he  no  wtiy  detrimental 
to  poptiliition.  It  occurs  in  tlie  most  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  continent  as  well  as  in  the 
warmest,  and  therefore  is  not  dependent 
upon  clit'iate. 

'I'liey  liave  naturally  very  little  hair  on 
the  chin,  tind  the  little  tluit  appetirs  is  eare- 
fnlly  pltteked  out.  This  tliintie.ss  of  tho 
hciird  is  corntnon  to  the  .Americfin  rai'c,  td- 
llioitgh  there  are  irihe.s,  such  as  tlie  Cliipe- 
ways  and  the  ratagoi.ian.s,  in  which  it  as¬ 
sumes  respectJihle  tiimensions. 

'J'lie  Cimymas  lead  ti  very  regular  and 
tmiform  life.  They  go  to  bed  at  seven,  tmd 
rise  at  half  after  lini;.  The  inside  of  their 
hilts  is  kept  very  clean,  and  their  hammocks, 
utensils,  and  weapons  are  arranged  in  the 
greatest  order.  'I’liey  bathe  every  ilay. — 
Besides  their  caliiii  in  the  village,  tliey  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  smaller  one,  covered  with  jialm 
or  plantain-leaves,  in  some  solitary  jilace  in 
the  wood.s,  to  wl'iieli  tliey  retire  as  often  as 
tiiey  can  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  ilcsire  among 
them  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  savage 
life,  that  the  children  sometimes  wander 
entire  days  in  the  forests.  In  fact,  tlie  towns 
are  often  almost  whoily  ileserted.  As  iii  all 
semi-harharous  natioii.s,  the  w  omen  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  privation  and  snfFering,  the  hardest 
labor  falling  to  their  sliare. 

Tlie  Indians  learn  Sp/anlsh  with  extreme 
difficulty ;  and  even  when  tliey  perfectly 
underetand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  are 
unable  to  express  tlie  most  sinqile  ideas  in 
that  language  without  eniharrassmeiit. — 
They  seem  to  have  as  little  rapacity  for 
comprehending  any  thing  belonging  to 
mimhers;  the  more  intelligent  counting  in 
Spanisli  w  ith  the  appearance  of  great  eflort 
only  as  far  as  thirty,  or  [lerhaps  fifty,  while 
in  their  own  <tongne  they  cannot  proceed 
beyond  five  or  six.  The  construction  of  the 
.American  dialects  is  so  different  from  that 
of  the  several  classes  of  speech  derived 
from  the  Latiu,  that  the  Jesuits  employed 
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some  of  the  more  perfect  among  the  former 
instead  of  their  own;  and  hud  this  system 
been  generally  followed,  the  greatest  benefit 
would  have  resulted  from  it.  The  Chaymu 
appeared  to  Ilumholdt  less  agreeable  to  tlie 
ear  than  that  of  the  other  South  Ameticun 
tribes. — [Eztradec/. 


GEOLOGY. 

AGES  OF  ROCKS. 

From  views  and  facts  already  jircsented, 
it  must  he  concluded  that  rocks  and  moim- 
taiiis  have  different  ages.  Some  have  exist¬ 
ed  for  si.x  thousand  years,  while  otliers  are  at 
this  iiiomeiit  iu  a  jirocess  of  formation. — 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  lielieve,  that 
every  moment  during  tlie  whole  ol  this  pe¬ 
riod,' these  formations  have  been  going  on. 

We  not  only  know  that  rocks  have  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  hilt  we  know  which  are  oldest.— 
All  geologists  unite  in  tlie  o[)inion,  that  gran¬ 
ite  was  the  first  solid  substance  formed  from 
the  great  chaotic  ocean  ;  and  that  the  coai'sest 
masses  of  this  rock  are  older  than  those  of  a 
finer  texture. 

Next  in  age  to  granite,  is  gnei.s.'s,  consi.sting 
of  tlie  same  ingredients,  hut  of  a  liner  texture 
and  a  more  slaty  cliaracu  r. 

Mica  slate  is  considered  by  most  geologists 
as  the  third  rock  in  age. 

Lime  has  heeii  fiirming  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  Some  dejiosits  of  limestone  are  older 
tlian  the  most  recent  granite,  while  otliers 
are  forming  at  tlie  j»re.sent  moment.  'I’lie 
oiliest  specimens  are  ciiarse  and  of  a  crysta- 
line  striictiiro;  tlie  most  recent  is  line  or 
compact  in  its  texture,  and  destitute  of  every 
appearance  of  crystalization,  A  hed  of  the 
most  ancient  lime.stonu  is  found  in  Bolton, 
.Massachusetts,  in  tlie  w  estern  part  of  New 
York,  depo.'iiis  of  the  .same  rock  are  con¬ 
stantly  lorniing  at  tlie  jiresent  time. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ROCKS. 

Notwithstanding  the  rich  and  endless  v.a- 
riety  in  tlie  external  ap|tearance  of  rocks, 
ilieir  elements  are  lew  and  simple  ;  and  this 
apparent  and  heautiliil  variety  is  ow  ing  more 
to  the  proportion  and  arrangement  of  tlie 
ingredients  which  compose  them,  than  to 
tlii'ir  nimihcr  or  variety. 

Nine  simple  minerals  have  been  supposed, 
hy  many  gcologisis,  to  he  the  elementary 
siilistances  of  wiiich  all  rocks  are  composed. 
And  it  is  well  known,  that  four  or  live  of 
these,  constitute  hy  liir  the  greatest  |)ai  t  of 
rocky  and  mountain  masses,  and  that  more 
than  iialf,  both  ol  rocks  and  soils,  are  formed 
from  two  of  them. 

The  names  of  these  simple  minerals, 
sometimes  called  the  geological  alplialicf,  are 
quartz,  felspar,  mica,  liornhiende,  lime,  argil¬ 
lite,  (common  slate,)  gypsum,  talc,  ami  chlo¬ 
rite.  The  two  first  are  the  most  common 
and  most  ahimdant  materials  whieli  compose 
the  solid  mass  of  oiir  earth.  Of  the  liighest 
aiid  mo.'it  extensive  mountains  upon  o.ir 
globe,  they  are  the  piineipal,  and  to  some 
extent,  the  only  ingredients.  Tliey  are  also, 
the  essential  elem'ints  of  soils,  and  upon  the 
proper  mi.vtiire  of  quartz  and  felspai-,  or  of 
silex  and  aliimiiie,  (.sand  and  elay,)  the  ulti¬ 
mate  princi|)les  found  in  these  two  minerals, 
the  fertility  of  soils  depend.s. 

These  two  ahiimlaiit  and  important  min¬ 
erals  in  many  instances,  very  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  though  a  little  experience  will 
enable  any  one  to  di'tingiii.sli  them,  (luartz 
is  liarder  than  felsjiar,  and  miieli  more  vari¬ 
ous  in  its  a|)pearaiie<'.  It  is  of  every  shade 
of  color  from  nearly  black  to  .milk  w  hite  — 
'I'lie  white  jiehhies  so  eommon  in  the  .streets 
and  hy  the  way-side,  frequently  known  l»y 
the  name  ol  llint-stono,  are  a  common  spe¬ 
cies  of  quartz.  Gun-flint  is  another,  fc’omc- 
limes  it  is  transparent  and  perfiM-tly  crystal- 
ized,  w'lien  it  is  improperly  called  diamond. 
Diamond  rocks  and  hills  are  known  in  many 
fow'iis  in  almost  every  section  of  our  country. 
'I'lie  diamond  is  found  but  iu  two  or  three 
places  u|)on  the  earth. 

Crystalized  quartz  issomenmesofa  pur|ile 
color,  when  it  is  called  amethyst.  Jasjier, 
cariielcon,  calccdony,  ojial,  and  several  other 
precious  stones,  are  ranked  in  the  family  of 
ipiartz. 

Felspar  is  generally  white  or  of  a  light 
color,  sometimes  yellowish,  light  red,  or 
green,  seldom  of  a  dark  color.  Its  Ifacture 
differs  from  that  of  ipiartz,  as  it  breaks  in 
small  even  siirlaccs  or  jilates,  somewhat  re- 
semhling  stejis.  A  strong  light  thrown  upon 
a  recent  fracture,  gives  it  a  peculiar  iiides- 
crihahle  lustre,  hy  w’liich  it  can  always  he 
di.xtiiigiiislied  frem,  quartz. 

The  two  minerals  are  not  only  useful  as 
constituting  the  greater  jiart  of  soils,  rocks 
and  moimtain.«,  hut  for  an  imporiunt  purpose 
to  which  each  is  applied  in  the  arts.  Quartz 
is  the  essential,  and  almost  only  ingredient 
used  in  the  manufactory  of  glass,  whether 
for  windows,  decanters,  tumblers,  bottles,  or 


any  other  purpose.  Felspar  is  always  UMd 
iu  the  manuliictory  of  porcelain  or  china 
ware.  The  substance  known  by  the  naine 
of  kaolin,  or  (lorceluin  clay,  used  both  ia 
China  and  this  country  in  the  manufactory 
of  porcelain,  is  decomposed  felspar. 

Mica,  frequently  but  •improi)erIy  called 
isinglass,  is  extensively  associated  with  the 
two  simple  minerals  already  described  in  the 
siructiire  of  rocks.  This  mineral  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  ])lntes  two  feet  in  diameter, 
hut  much  more  commonly  iu  fine  scales  but 
little  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin.  It  is 
commonly  wliite,  hut  sometimes  black,  and 
always  more  or  less  transparent. 

In  some  places,  especially  in  Muscovy, 
mica  is  used  for  the  windows  of  houses,  and 
is  hence  called  Muscovy  glass.  It  is  also 
used  for  lanterns,  and  some  purposes  aboard 
of  ships,  where  glass  would  he  liable  to  break» 

STRATA  OF  ROCKS. 

Into  the  oldest  and  most  common  rocks 
upon  the  earth,  no  other  materials  enter  in 
considerable  quantities  hut  the  three  just  de- 
.scrihed.  Tliey  are  the  e.s.seiitial,  and  almost 
only  ingredients  in  graai/e,  gneiss,  and  mica 
slate,  in  the  oldest  8|H;i  imens  of  granite, 
iisiiiilly  of  a  coarse  texture,  the  three  ingre¬ 
dients  being  in  larjre  masses,  the  felspar  is 
must  ahimdant.  'I'lie  mica,  frequently  in 
large  plates,  is  dispersed  through  the  mass  in 
every  possible  direction.  As  the  [irocess  of 
formation  continued,  the  felsjiar  became  less 
aliimdant,  and  the  mica  more  regular  in  its 
arrangement.  'I’he  rock  hence  jiasscil  from 
coarse  to  fine  granite,  and  from  tine  granite 
into  gnei.-is.  'I'lie  last  is  slaty  graniie.  Both 
contain  tho  .same  ingredients,  and  their  prin- 
cijial  difference  is  in  the  j»ro|»ortion,  arrunge- 
ment,  and  texture  of  ilieir  ingredients.  As 
the  formation  of  gr.ei.ss  continued, the  felsjiar 
still  coiitinued  to  diminish,  until  it  wholly 
di.sa|)|)ear(“d.  When  the  rock  is  formed,  it 
is  coinjtoscd  orijiiariz  and  mica  finely  mixed 
and  of  a  slaty  structure,  and  hears  the  name 
of  mica  slate. 

'I’liis  rock  differs  from  gneiss,  not  only  in 
bring  destitute  of  fi  lsjiar,  hut  in  jios.sessing 
a  finer  texture,  and  a  smooth,  hut  unfre- 
(jiiently  an  undulating  surface. 

As  tlie.se  three  strata  wf  rocks  are  more 
common  than  any  other  njion  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  they  are  used  for  a  gretiter  variety 
of  common  jiiirjioses,  hy  practical  men. 
'I'lioy  are  exten.sivciy  used  liy  farmers  for 
enclosing  their  fields,  and  hy  I’ivil  engineers 
in  tin*  ciinsimclion  ofroads,  bridges,  wharves 
dams,  canals,  railways,  the  wallsof  buildings, 
iSce.,  &c. 

Nearly  allied  to  granite,  and  frequently 
associated  w  ith  it  is  .sienile.  In  this  rock, 
hornblende  taki's  the  jilacc  of  mica  in  granite  ; 
the  mass  is  of  coiir.se  comjiosed  of  quartz, 
felsjiar,  and  liornhiende.  'I'lie  simjile  min¬ 
eral  la.st  named,  sometimes  rcseinhles  black 
mii'a  in  its  external  ajipearanee,  hut  it  is 
much  harderand  can  lie  readily  distingiiislied 
Ironi  it,  hy  its  resisting  the  point  of  a  knife, 
while  mica  is  readily  sojiarated  into  lliiri 
scales,  hy  ilie  ajijdication  of  any  jiointed 
initriiment, 

Sienite  is  found  in  great  ahimdance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  w  liere  it  is  at  jiresent  the 
mo-t  common  material  fiir  the  walls  of 
honsf's  and  other  jmrjioses  in  arcliiteeture. 
In  Quincy,  and  two  or  three  other  tuw’ns 
in  the  same  vicinity,  are  dejmsits  of  this 
os’fni  ami  heautiliil  rock,  iu  sufficient 
quantities  for  building  a  thousand  cities  of 
the  size'  of  Boston. 

In  these  dejiosiis,  the  sienite  imifiirmly 
eonsi.sts  of  tliree  in.'icdients,  tlimigli  in 
others,  it  is  formed  of  two,  the  quartz  Imiiig 
wanting,  'riic  three  ingredients  in  this  use¬ 
ful  material,  will  he  readily  seen  liy  a  glance 
at  the  front  of  the  Tremont  House,  where 
tliree  colors  are  distinctly  visible  at  the 
distance  of  several  riMl.s,  The  red  and  most 
ahimdant  ingredient  is  felsjiar;  the  while,, 
quartz  ;  and  the  hlaek  and  iea.st  ahimdant  is 
liornhiende.  'I'liey  are  ^•(plally  distinct  in 
numerous  other  hnildings  in  almost  every 
jKirt  ol'tlie  city  of  Boston. 


QUESTIONS 

0.\  THE  L.4ST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM; 

What  was  the  birth  place  of  Erasmus,  and 
when  born.’ 

Wbat  were  bis  first  pursuits,  and  why  did  he 
leave  them .’ 

From  what  king  did  he  receive  distinguished 
favors  ? 

What  great  reformer  lived  at  the  same  time 
with  Erasmus .’ 

What  department  of  education  has  been  rapid¬ 
ly  gaining  attention  within  a  few  years  p.ist? 

The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Methoiiist  denomination,  cir¬ 
culates  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies  ;  and 
what  report  of  the  Lyceum  system  does  it  send 
to  its  readers  i 


